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PHRYGIAN PAINTED ANIMALS: ANATOLIAN ORIENTALIZING ART* 


G. KENNETH SAMS 
The University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


In Memoriam 
Rodney Stuart Young 
August 1, 1907 —October 25, 1974 


As early as 1900, with the Kórte brothers' excavation of Tumulus III at Gordion, 
Anatolian archaeology has been aware of the existence of a Phrygian linear animal 
style. In 1941, further examples of the same style were retrieved from the 
mound of Alaettin Tepe in Konya.? Since 1950 and the beginning of the 
University of Pennsylvania’s excavations at Gordion, the corpus of examples of 
this style has grown considerably. While important in itself as the only attested 
school of early Phrygian figure painting, the style also bespeaks importance in a 
larger sphere, for the evidence at hand strongly suggests that the forms were 
derivative, adopted by the Phrygians from the world of North Syrian art. As such, 
the style represents an important addition to the growing list of fields in which 
Phrygian indebtedness to the North Syrian sphere can be documented. The 
present study will use the evidence of Gordion as its focal point, since this city 
has yielded the greatest number of examples of Phrygian linear animals. 

Even at Gordion, examples of the style are not abundant: to date, 
approximately fifteen vessels with painted animals have been discovered, three 
from the Korte excavations of 1900, and the remainder from the Pennsylvania 
excavations. The contextual distribution of the examples at Gordion is varied. 
The largest deposits are from tumuli: three from Korte Tumulus III,? and three 
from Tumulus P of the Pennsylvania excavations (Figs. 1-5).^ Both these tumuli 
seem to date immediately prior to the Kimmerian sack of Gordion in the early 
seventh century B.C. Other materials from Tumuli III and P find their closest 
parallels in the Kimmerian destruction level on the city mound of Gordion. The 
destruction level itself has produced at least one example of the linear style.? 
Thus there is sufficient evidence to show that the style was in use at Gordion in 
the last years of the early Phrygian city, the late eighth and early seventh 
centuries. The remaining examples come from assorted contexts, all later than the 


*The writer wishes to thank Professor Rodney S. Young for permission to publish the 
Gordion material which forms the core of the present study. For permission to include Figs. 16 
and 17, the writer is grateful to Bay Raci Temizer, Director, Ankara Arkeoloji Müzesi. All the 
photographs were taken by the author. A list of abbreviations for frequently cited works 
appears at the end of the study. 

! Kórte, Gordion, nos. 3, 6 and 10; fig. 18 and pls. 2-3. 

? Ekrem Akurgal, Phrygische Kunst (Ankara 1955), pls. 21b and 22. 

? Supra, n. 1. 

^ See also: Young, “Gordion 1956", pl.93, fig. 25; Akurgal, Kunst Anatoliens 84, 
fig. 50; Henri Metzger, Anatolia IT (Geneva 1969), pl. 34. 

5 Young, “1955 at Gordion”, pl. 94, fig. 50. 
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time of the Kimmerian destruction and some even as late as Hellenistic times 
(Figs. 13-15). The stratigraphic evidence does not seem to imply an extreme 
longevity for the style. Rather, the fragmentary condition in which examples 
from late contexts are found indicates that these pieces have been displaced from 
earlier contexts, most likely through the vast amount of intrusions made into 
early Phrygian levels by later inhabitants of the city. The style may have come to 
an abrupt end with the destruction of the early city in the early seventh century. 
It is also possible, however, that the style continued in use for some short time 
after the Kimmerian incursion. The number of examples from post-destruction 
contexts outweighs the number from the destruction level itself. Had these 
random examples come originally from the early Phrygian city, one might expect 
to find more evidence of the style in the destruction level. As it is, only one 
definite and two very probable examples (see below) can be attributed to the 
destruction level. Parts of the early city apparently went unscathed by the 
Kimmerians. Thus habitation could have continued in certain areas, as could have 
the production or use of the linear animal style. At any rate, it seems very 
doubtful that the style survived the seventh century. With the rebuilding of the 
city on a higher level, perhaps sometime in the last quarter of the seventh century, 
one sees the appearance of new, bichrome animal styles that most likely 
supplanted the earlier linear tradition. 


FIG. 1. Round-mouthed jug from Tumulus P; height to rim, 24 cm. Gordion P 1455. 


As will be seen below, the linear style seems very much to have been a 
product of the western Anatolian plateau. The same can be said of the very fine 
and highly distinctive painted ware which served as the vehicle for most examples 
of the style. Surfaces are light brown or ivory; decoration is in dark brown paint; 
after painting, the entire surface was finely burnished to a high, almost china-like 
lustre. Certainly this is the finest painted ware known on the plateau in the early 
Iron Age. The ware is found in considerable quantity at Gordion. In all but the 
examples with linear animals, the painted decoration is purely geometric, with no 
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FIG. 2. Detail of Fig. 1, sphinx with bird-headed tail. 


FIG. 3. Detail of Fig. 1, goat. 


figure designs at all. Within this ware, the examples with linear animals occur 


Some of the finest examples of this ware have come from Gordion tumuli III, P and W. 
For Tumulus IIT, see Kórte, Gordion, nos. 3, 6-10 and 12-13; for Tumulus W, Young, 
"Campaign of 1959”, pl. 56, fig. 6; for Tumulus P, see figs. 1-5 herein and supra, n. 4. A pair of 
goose-shaped vessels from Tumulus P and two askoi are of this same highly distinctive ware: 
Young, “Gordion 1956", pl. 93, figs. 24 and 26. This ware comprises a principal group of vases 
of Akurgal's ““Reifphrygischer Stil", Phrygische Kunst, 10-14 and 39-47. 
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FIG. 4. Round-mouthed jug from Tumulus P; height to rim, 30 cm. Gordion P 1408. (For other views, see 
Akurgal, Kunst Anatoliens 84, fig. 50 and Metzger, Anatolia II, pl. 34.) 


FIG. 5. Detail of round-mouthed jug from Tumulus P; height to rim, 20-3 cm. Gordion P 1456. 
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FIG. 6. Fragment of large painted vessel; lion on top of bull. Gordion P 3327. 


FIG. 7. Sherd of large painted vessel; passant lion. Gordion P 3327. 
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FIG. 8. Sherd of large painted vessel; hawks on back of a deer. Gordion P 3327. 


FIG. 9. Sherd of large painted vessel; passant goat. Gordion P 544. 
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most often on two typically Phrygian shapes: the distinctive side-spouted sieve 
jug’ and a form of one-handled jug with a wide, round mouth (Figs. 1-5). There is 
evidence to suggest that the ware, without animal decoration, was in use at 
Gordion as early as the late ninth or early eighth centuries. The evidence for the 
ware's lower terminus parallels quite closely that for the linear animal style 
discussed above. To date, the ware is known only from Gordion, Konya? and 
Ankara.!? 


Only three examples of the linear animal style found at Gordion are of less 
fine wares. Two of these represent one of the most remarkable phenomena of all 
early Phrygian vase painting (Figs. 6-11). They are fragments of immense painted 
vessels of heavy, coarse fabric with walls as much as 3-4 cm. in thickness. The 
surface has been given a thin layer of fine clay to allow for the application of the 
painted designs. Diameter and height must each have exceeded a metre. There is 
in addition a third example (Fig. 12) whose fragments preserve no animals. Rim, 
neck and belly fragments have been found in widely assorted contexts at Gordion. 
The fact that several fragments show signs of burning (e.g. Figs. 6-7) suggests that 
these huge vessels may well have been in existence at the time of the Kimmerian 
sack and destruction of the city. Their occurrence in later and widely scattered 
contexts probably reflects another instance of deep intrusions into the mound by 
later dwellers. The style of painting, both animals and geometric designs, likewise 
suggests an early date for these vessels, since close parallels can be seen among the 
finds from the pre-destruction tumuli III and P.!! Further evidence of a 
pre-destruction date is the fact that several examples of unpainted vessels of 
comparable size have been found in the destruction level of the early city. These 
plain vessels are of krater shape and may well provide a clue to the shape of the 
fragmentary painted vessels. "? 

The animals themselves occur in panels arranged in horizontal zones on 
upper body and neck (Figs. 1-5, 13-15). One is constantly reminded of the fact 
that these creatures have been incorporated into a school of vase painting that is 
primarily geometric: the narrow strips that divide one zone from another and the 
slender panels that separate one animal from another are filled with rectilinear 
designs which recall the purely geometric style of the great majority of 


7 Korte, Gordion, no. 6, pl. 2; Young, “1955 at Gordion”, pl. 94, fig. 50. 
5 A single example of this ware (Gordion inv. P 3176) was found in the earliest sizeable 


context of Phrygian painted pottery at Gordion, a context that can probably be no later than 
ca. 750. 

? Akurgal, Phrygische Kunst, pls. 21b and 22. 

10 The writer has seen a few small sherds of this ware from the vicinity of Ankara, now in 
the museum of the Middle East Technical University, Ankara. 

11 Compare, for example, the goat of Fig. 9 with the goat of Fig. 3, or the lattice pattern 
of Fig. 11 with that of Fig. 4. 

12 The preserved rim fragments are very similar in profile to those of kraters. No handle 
fragments have yet been found. Some joins have been made, but still most pieces remain 
isolated sherds. For purposes of cataloguing, these large vessel fragments have been grouped into 
three separate vases, two with animals (Figs. 6-8 and 9-11) and one preserving only geometric 
decoration (Fig. 12). The groupings were made on the basis of fabric quality and thickness, 
surface appearance and style; it is quite possible that these fragments actually represent more 
than three separate vessels. 

13 Exceptions are Körte, Gordion, nos. 6 and 10 from Tumulus III. On the latter, animal 
decoration is confined to the bridge of the side-spout. 
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contemporary painted vessels at Gordion. The panels may be large or small, 
depending on the size of the vase." Aside from two instances in which hawks 
hold the day's catch in their beaks, it is only on the very large, fragmentary vessels 
that more than one animal occurs in a panel (Figs. 6, 8, 11). These large vessels 
may have had very wide animal panels on their upper bodies, not unlike the basic 
panel scheme seen on certain kraters of the eastern Alisar IV style.'® 

The variety of animals seen in the style at Gordion is not great. Lions 
(Figs. 6-7, 10-11, 13-14), goats (Figs. 1, 3, 9) and hawks (Figs. 8, 15) occur most 
frequently; deer and bulls occur slightly less often (Figs. 4-5, 8); there is a single 
example of a sphinx (Fig. 2), the only fabulous animal known within the style.” 
Excluding the last, most of these animals were probably known to the Phrygians. 
Perhaps only the lion roamed the plateau via art rather than on foot in the eighth 
century. 

Several elements of the presentation, form and detail of the animals bring 
them together into a cohesive, homogeneous style. The manner of linear drawing 
is certainly one of the most cogent factors. The basic form is drawn in profiled 
outline, usually filling most of the enclosing panel's height and width. Most 
animals, there being some exceptions on the very large painted vessels, are drawn 
passant. The positioning of the legs is very stereotyped: in quadrupeds, the far 
foreleg and the near hindleg are always advanced; with hawks, it is most often the 
far leg that is forward (Fig. 15). The large painted vessels portray some passant 
forms (Figs. 7, 9), but in several instances one sees here a striking difference in 
composition: lions attack bulls (Figs. 6, 11), hawks dance or fight on top of a 
deer (Fig. 8), and a lion rears up with a double-axe stuck in his chest; this last, 
incidentally, is the only occurrence of a human element within the entire style 
(Fig. 10). Despite differences in composition, the rendering remains quite uniform 
in all cases. Heads, necks, bodies, legs and, in the case of hawks, wings and tails, 
are all articulated elements set off one from the other by linear dividers. Various 
kinds of stock filling motifs and also reservation serve further to differentiate one 
part of the body from another. Among quadrupeds, these divisions and fillings are 
quite standardized. The body, from shoulder region to rump and including the 
near thigh, is treated as a single unit, almost always given a filling of dots placed in 
streams or at random (Figs. 1-5, 7). The neck and forebody are treated as a 
second, single unit and filled in most cases with various systems of oblique lines 
and rows of dots (Figs. 3-5, 8-9). On some lions this unit is filled with herringbone 
or an overlapping arc or scale pattern in order to suggest the texture of the mane 


'* Compare Akurgal, Phrygische Kunst, pls. 14a and 16 with Figs. 1-5 of the present 
study. Tumulus III has produced only the small-panelled variety, while all the examples from 
Tumulus P are in large panels. This could suggest a development from small to large panels, but 
the present evidence is insufficient for a positive statement. 


7? For the hawks, see: Akurgal, Phrygische Kunst, pl. 20a (Tumulus III, no. 10); Young, 
"Campaign of 1967", pl. 76, fig. 20. It should be noted that although animals normally occur 
one to a panel, there is one instance (Fig. 4) in which two tangent panels seem to relate a single 
theme: were it not for the panel divider, one would have a scene of confrontation between the 
ne lion and the bull, whose lowered head and pawing foot suggest that he is ready for the 
attack. 

/ Compare Akurgal, Phrygische Kunst, pls. 1-8. 

!7 New material continues to come forth every season. The present discussion is based on 
finds through the season of 1971. 
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FIG. 10. Sherd of large painted vessel; wounded lion. Gordion P 544. 


FIG. 11. Fragment of large painted vessel; lion attacking bull (tip of bull's horn preserved at bottom). 
Gordion P 544. 
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FIG. 12. Rim fragment and single sherds from large painted vessel. Gordion P 3924. 


—— 


FIG. 13. Fragmentary, narrow-necked jug; preserved height, 7-8 cm. Late context. Gordion P 967. 
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FIG. 14. Detail of Fig. 13, lion. 


FIG. 15. Fragment from shoulder of round-mouthed jug, hawk. Late context. Gordion P 2853. 
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(Figs. 7, 10, 14). Separating these two primary units of the body is a large, 
crescent-shaped shoulder, invariably left in reserve. This stylized shoulder is 
certainly the most characteristic single element of the style, found on all 
quadrupeds and even on some hawks.? The importance of this element in 
connection with North Syrian influence will be examined below. On hawks, body 
divisions and fillings are not so standardized. When spread wings allow the body 
to show, neck and body are treated as a single unit with a single filling motif, 
sometimes the same overlapping arc pattern as seen on lions (Fig. 15). Wings, 
spread or at rest, and tails are usually given a herringbone filling.? Heads are left 
in reserve. Painted facial detail is greater on quadrupeds than it is on hawks, where 
only the eye is shown. On herbivores, the snout is set off from the head proper by 
divider lines, and nose and mouth are indicated (Figs. 3-5, 9). On lions, a gaping 
mouth showing teeth and tongue is a standard feature; the nose and wrinkles of 
the muzzle are clearly indicated (Figs. 10-11, 14). One element that occurs 
frequently on lions and bulls is a rather peculiar semicircular arc at the back of 
the head (Figs. 4-5, 10-11).? The feature is obviously highly stylized: rows of 
dots border the arc and dividers often occur within the arc. It will be seen below 
that this feature most likely represents a highly abstracted form of what was 
originally a fairly convincing bulging cheek. Other details of style, such as legs, 
tails, ears and horns, are rather self-evident in the photographs. Of these and other 
elements, more will be said once the evidence of North Syria has been examined. 

The only mythical creature yet known, a sphinx, conforms very well to the 
overall style with its pose, dot-filled body, and herringbone wings (Fig. 2). Despite 
heavy staining, one can see that the sphinx even has the crescent-shaped shoulder 
of other quadrupeds. A notable feature of this animal is the fact that the tail, 
curving up over the back, ends in a bird's head, probably that of a hawk. The tail 
even appears to have wings of its own, although much is lost under heavy staining. 
This could be simply the sphinx's far wing as it passes behind the tail. 

Alaettin Tepe in Konya is the only other site that has produced definite 
examples of this linear animal style. The similarities with the animals of Gordion 
are obvious: one sees the same kinds of animals, the same passant rendering, and 
much the same conventions for interior division and filling, including the use of a 
reserved, crescent-shaped shoulder.” Inconsistencies in fine detail and execution 
can probably be ascribed to regional variations. Like the animals of Gordion, 
those of Konya exist in a purely geometric framework. The date of these 
examples must certainly correspond closely to that of the animals from Gordion, 
the late eighth and seventh centuries. A single sherd from Midas City may also be 
of this style. The forepart of a deer or goat is preserved, plus part of a geometric 
panel divider. Unfortunately the shoulder region is lost. 


I$ Akurgal, Phrygische Kunst, pl. 19b. 

I? [bid., where the wings were apparently omitted. 

? A peculiarity of Gordion hawks is the fact that their tail feathers usually touch the 
ground line, giving the impression that they are leaning back on their tails. 

*! For a better view of one of the lions of Fig. 4 of the present study, see Akurgal, Kunst 
Anatoliens, 84, fig. 50; or Metzger, Anatolia II, pl. 34. 

?2 Akurgal, Phrygische Kunst, pls. 21b and 22. 

? C. H. Emilie Haspels, Phrygie, Vol. III: La Cité de Midas: Céramique et Trouvailles 
diverses (Paris 1951), pl. 7c, 2. 
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The available evidence strongly suggests that this animal style originated in 
and was limited to the western Anatolian plateau, i.e., to Phrygian territory. In 
the east, at Alişar, Boğazköy, Kültepe and other neighbouring sites, the style is 
completely unknown. There, the famous tradition of silhouette painting known as 
the Alişar IV style prevails.“ The two styles are mutually exclusive; there are no 
real grounds for any comparison, except that goats and deer are found in both. 
The eastern style is probably of greater antiquity than that of Gordion; it may 
have begun as early as the late ninth or early eighth century.’ The Phrygians of 
Gordion and the inhabitants of Konya (perhaps also Phrygians) were well aware 
of the eastern silhouette style; examples of it have been found on both sites. At 
Gordion, both imports and at least one local imitation are attested.^' The 
silhouette style was not popular here, as is shown by the low frequency of finds. 
However, it is possible that the mere existence of this eastern style gave some 
impetus to the creation of a distinctively Phrygian or western plateau form of 
animal painting. Only in the concentric circle filling common to both styles may 
there be an instance of tangible influence from the Halys region. That the linear 
style originated in the western Anatolian plateau also seems certain. No 
comparable painting style is known elsewhere in the Near East, nor is there any 
precedence for the style in Late Bronze Age Anatolia. Although one must, of 
necessity, concentrate upon the evidence of Gordion, there is at present no way 
of knowing whether the style actually originated at Gordion, or whether Gordion 
was the main centre of production. 


Although very much a localized style, there is ample evidence to indicate 
that the forms themselves are derivative, owing their conception to influences 
coming from the world of North Syrian art. The remainder of the present study 
will concern itself with this evidence, through an examination of pertinent North 
Syrian material and a consideration of the ways and means by which Phrygian 
painters came to adopt and modify the forms of their eastern neighbours. In 
examining the evidence of North Syria, initial consideration will be given to 
monumental sculpture, since here the question of provenience is not a problem: 
one is assured of the fact that he is dealing with North Syrian art. The cities of 
Carchemish, Zincirli and Malatya provide the richest material for comparison, but 
Tell Halaf, Sakcegózü, and Karatepe also supply some significant evidence. From 
monumental sculpture, one can turn to certain portable art forms whose 
correspondence with the sculpture in form and detail betrays an origin in North 
Syrian centres. For the present study, the importance of the latter class of 
materials is great, for it was certainly by way of such minor arts as ivories and 


4 Akurgal, Phrygische Kunst, pls. 1-6 and 8. Recent excavations at Góllüdag, to the 
south of the Halys region, have brought to light another style of animal painting of Iron Age 
date. This new style does not correspond closely to the animal styles of either the western or 
the eastern plateau. See Burhan Tezcan, “1968 Golliidag Kazısı”, TAD 17-2 (1968), figs. 22-3. 

25 Ruth Opificius, "Altphrygische Keramik von Büyükkale (Bogazkóy)", MDOG 95 
(1965), 85-7. 

26 For Konya, see Akurgal, Phrygische Kunst, pl. 21a. 

?7 For an import, see Young, “Campaign of 1959”, pl. 58, fig. 15. For what the present 
writer considers a local imitation, see idem, Campaign of 1967”, pl. 75, fig. 26. 
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bronzes that the Phrygians of the plateau were introduced to the animal forms of 
North Syria. 

Several similarities between Phrygian painted animals and North Syrian 
sculpture are obvious and general: too general, in fact, to be used by themselves as 
valid evidence for interconnections. Yet, when combined with parallels of a more 
specific and detailed nature, such generalities can logically be considered as parts 
of the overall exchange. Perhaps most obvious is the fact that within the faunal 
repertory of North Syrian sculpture can be found practically all the animals seen 
in the linear style of Phrygia. Lions and bulls are extremely popular, while 
sphinxes of various subspecies abound. The deer or stag and the goat occur with 
less frequency, but are attested.” It is important to note that the same animals 
are also among the most popular subjects of North Syrian portable art, including 
the Syrian group of Nimrud ivories. The hawk presents a somewhat different 
situation. It is seldom seen in monumental sculpture,?? yet is a frequently 
occurring symbol in Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions;?? as a symbol, the hawk is 
depicted in much the same profile view as in the Phrygian painted style.?! 

In pose and composition as well, there exist a few noteworthy parallels. Of a 
very general nature is the predilection for passant forms seen in both Phrygian and 
North Syrian animals.?? Less general, and perhaps of some significance, is the use 
of a single passant animal enclosed in, and completely filling, a rectangular field. 
Such is the case with several North Syrian orthostate sculptures and most of the 
animals of the Phrygian linear style. Only on the huge painted vessels from 
Gordion is there any divergence from this one-animal-to-a-panel scheme (Figs. 6, 
8, 11). The subjects of the multiple compositions seen on these large vessels are 
also reminiscent of North Syrian art. In two instances one sees the theme of lion 
attacking bull (Figs. 6, 11), a composition encountered often in North Syrian 
sculpture and Syrian ivory carving.** In the case of the wounded lion (Fig. 10), 


^5 Specific citations of examples would here prove lengthy. One can consult passim the 
illustrations of the principal publications of the more important sites. Carchemish: Hogarth, 
Carchemish Y; Woolley, Carchemish 1l; idem, Carchemish IIl. Malatya: Delaporte, Malatya. 
Zincirli (Samal): von Luschan, Sendschirli Ill. Sakcegózü: John Garstang, “Excavations at 
Sakje-Geuzi, in North Syria: Preliminary Report for 1908", LAAA 1(1908), 97-117. Volumes 
on North Syrian sculpture or art in general are few. The pioneer study is Ekrem Akurgal, 
Spathethitische Bildkunst (Ankara 1949). To this must now be added Winfried 
Orthmann, Untersuchungen zu Spáthethitischer Kunst (Bonn 1971). 


^ Anton Moortgat, Tell Halaf, Vol. III, Die Bildwerke (Berlin 1955), pls. 136-8: 
Orthmann, Untersuchungen, pl. 48d (Maras). 

? Woolley, Carchemish III, pls. A.23-A.30, passim. 

31 In this connection, it is worth noting that the hawk is one of the symbols in the Hittite 
hieroglyphic name of Kubaba (Cybele), the great goddess whose cult may have come to Phrygia 
from North Syria. See R. D. Barnett, "Early Greek and Oriental Ivories", JHS 68 (1948), 22-3 
and fig. 21; Machteld Mellink, *A Votive Bird from Anatolia”, Expedition 6, 2 (1964), 28-32. 


^^ In North Syrian sculpture, the positioning of the legs is not as stereotyped as it is in 
Phrygia. The legs may be arranged as one sees them at Gordion (supra, p. 176): cf. Hogarth. 
Carchemish I, pls. B.13a and B.14a; Orthmann, Untersuchungen, pl. 55c. More often, however, 
the near and far legs of both front and rear follow step in an unbalanced and unnatural manner: 
cf. Woolley, Carchemish II, pls. B.47, B.48a, B.54, B.58b, B.61b; Orthmann, Untersuchungen, 
pl. 60b, d, and e. 


°° Ibid., pls. 12c, 27b, 33b and e, 49c, 57g, 58b, 60a and 61c. 

?5 In sculpture: ibid., pls. 8c, 11e, 27a, 33g. In ivories: Barnett, Catalogue, pls. 26, $5; 32, 
560; 35, S65t; 42, S72. For the antiquity of this theme in Near Eastern art and its possible 
significance, see ibid. 72. See also n. 15 above. 
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one calls to mind the several depictions of combat between lion and man seen in 
North Syrian work.?? Even for the enigmatic respresentation of birds on the back 
of an animal (Fig. 8), one can find some correspondence in the equally enigmatic 
sculptures of Tell Halaf.?$ 

From these generalities, one has to turn to parallels of a more specific 
nature, for only through precise correspondences of form and detail can 
statements of interconnection and influence be proven. In this regard, one of the 
most significant considerations is the treatment of the shoulder. In many of the 
sculptured animals from Malatya, Carchemish and Zincirli, one sees the use of a 
crescent-shaped shoulder which is remarkably similar in form to that found 
regularly on Phrygian painted animals. In these North Syrian sculptures, the 
shoulder is rendered as a well-defined crescent, sometimes raised and usually 
devoid of any carved or incised detail. In many cases, the shoulder is the most 
pronounced indication of anatomy on the animals, whose bodies are otherwise 
quite plain and free of inner markings. At Malatya, this convention is found on 
practically all the quadrupeds of the carved portal frieze and related sculptures, 
and on the portal lions as well. On the last, the raised crescent is somewhat 
obscured by the curly, carved mane.?? At Carchemish, a crescent-shaped shoulder 
occurs on practically all the quadrupeds of the Herald's Wall and the King's Gate, 
as well as on the base of the Atarsuhas (formerly Atarluhas) statue.?* As in the 
case of the Malatya animals, the bodies are mostly free of interior detail, except 
for the crescent shoulder. On the orthostates of the gate system at Zincirli, and in 
particular the outer citadel gate, one sees that a pronounced crescent was again 
the normal method of rendering an animal's shoulder.?? 

Although the problem of the precise chronological relationship of these 
sculptural groups to one another is not a concern of the present study, there are 
two general considerations of absolute chronology that should be borne in mind: 
first, all the aforementioned sculptures employing crescent shoulders belong to 
groups that predate the eighth century;*° second, these same sculptures continued 


35 Orthmann, Untersuchungen, pls. 9b, 26b, 42a, 51c, 68c and e-f. On 26b, note the use 
of an axe, as in the Gordion wounded lion, Fig. 10 herein. 


36 Orthmann, Untersuchungen, pl. 8g; Gerhard Rudolf Meyer, Altorientalische Denkmäler 
im Vorderasiatischen Museum zu Berlin (Leipzig 1970), pl. 99. 

?? Delaporte, Malatya, pls. 18-19; pl. 22, fig. 1 and pl. 32, figs. 1 and 2. 

38 Hogarth, Carchemish I, pls. B. 10-B.11, B.13, B.16b (= Carchemish III, B.50a); Woolley, 
Carchemish II, pls. B.23 and B.32; idem, Carchemish Ill, pls. B.33, B.41-B.42, B.47, B.54b, 
B.55a, B.57b, B.58b and B.65a. 


?? von Luschan, Sendschirli III, pls. 34c, e and h-i; 37d; 38c; 39; 44, top and bottom; 45, 
top and 46b. 

40 In his recent study, Winfried Orthmann has placed all the sculptural groups under 
discussion from Malatya, Carchemish and Zincirli in his Spathethitische II period, which is 
contained within the latter tenth and ninth centuries: Untersuchungen, 59-62, 65-6, 133-6 and 
220-21. In a recent review, Hans Güterbock has accepted Orthmann's lower dating for the 
Malatya sculptures: AJA 77 (1973), 83-4. The sculptural groups from Carchemish, the Herald's 
Wall and the King's Gate, although subject to some debate in regard to precise ordering and 
attribution, are generally acknowledged to be products of the Suhis (Luhas) dynasty of the late 
tenth and early ninth centuries, and in particular the last two kings of the dynasty, Suhis II and 
Katuwas: R. D. Barnett in Woolley, Carchemish III, 260; David Ussishkin, “On the Dating of 
Some Groups of Reliefs from Carchemish and Til Barsip", AnatSt 17 (1967), ns. 34 and 70; 
Hans G. Güterbock, *Carchemish", JNES 13 (1954), 106; M. E. L. Mallowan, "*Carchemish", 
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in existence and were visible at least until the end of the eighth century.^' Despite 
the continued visibility of such traditional forms, it is interesting to note that in 
sculptural works of the later eighth century the styles of North Syrian animals, 
especially the lion, undergo considerable changes. Beginning in the reign of 
Tiglath-pileser III, North Syrian sculptors seem to have adopted wholeheartedly 
the Assyrian form of lion with shaggy mane and belly, and a deep, U-shaped 
shoulder convention which apparently supplanted the earlier crescent form.*” 

In addition to the shoulder form, there is a second peculiarity of detail 
within the Phrygian linear style that strongly betrays the influence of North Syria. 
This is the strange semicircular arc found at the back of the face on lions and bulls 
(Figs. 4-5, 10-11). As hinted above, its origin appears to lie in a North Syrian 
convention for rendering the cheek. 

At Carchemish, this feature is rendered in one of two ways. On certain lions, 
one sees a bulging, quadrant-shaped cheek outlined by a ridge which extends from 
the eye back to the edge of the mane. A more stylized variation of this 
convention consists of a semicircular ridge attached fully to the edge of the mane; 
the area enclosed by this ridge may be flat or slightly convex (Figs. 16-17).** 


AnatSt 22 (1972), 71-7. Akurgal's equation of Katuwas and Pisiris, and thereby a resultant 
lowering of these sculptures to the second half of the eighth century, has been widely rejected: 
Akurgal Art of Greece, 109-10. 

The pertinent sculptures from Zincirli are likewise problematic in regard to royal attri- 
bution, but a date later than the ninth century seems very doubtful: Frankfort, Art and 
Architecture, 180 and n. 69; Mallowan, ‘‘Carchemish’’, 71-7. 


^! The gate building into which relief sculptures were incorporated at Malatya was in 
existence and visible at least until the late eighth century, as is evidenced by a colossal statue 
which had been erected within the structure: Delaporte, Malatya, pls. 26-30. B. Landsberger, 
Samal (Ankara 1948), 76-9, identified the figure as Mutallu, king of Kummof and Assyrian 
overseer of Milid (Malatya) from 712-708. See also Hans G. Güterbock, “When Was the Late 
Hittite Palace at Sakcegózü Built?" BASOR 162 (April 1961), 49-50. 

Through similar evidence, one sees that the outer citadel gate at Zincirli was in existence 
at least until 670 B.C., when Esarhaddon, fresh from his victory in Egypt, erected a stele in the 
entrance: Meyer, op. cit. (supra, n. 36), pls. 154-5. 

Carchemish apparently remained intact until its destruction by Nebuchadnezzar in 605/4. 
A basalt relief, Woolley, Carchemish III, pl. B.61, may be as late as the reign of Assurbanipal. 
Names of two seventh century Assyrian overseers of the city are known, one dated to 691 and 
the other to 649: E. Forrer, Die Provinzeinteilung des assyrischen Reiches (Leipzig 1921), 83. 
See also Akurgal, Spathethitische Bildkunst, 145. 

^? For examples from Zincirli and Sakcegózü, see Akurgal, Spathethitische Bildkunst, pls. 
27-29 and 31a; idem, Art of Greece, pls. 16 and 23b. The portal lions of Gollidag are of this 
same Assyrianizing type: cf. Ekrem Akurgal, The Art of the Hittites (London 1962), pl. 136. 
This lion type is known in Assyrian palace sculpture at least as early as the reign of 
Assurnasirpal II: see. Eva Strommenger and Max Hirmer, 5000 Years of the Art of Mesopotamia 
(New York 1964), pls. 200, 202-3. In several of these ninth century examples, including the 
ones cited, the shoulder is deeper and takes more the shape of a crescent than of an inverted U. 
Several of the animals depicted on the so-called Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser III show a 
definite crescent stylization. Thus, in ninth century Assyrian art there may well have been a 
connection with contemporary North Syrian work in this kind of shoulder rendition. In 
Assyria, the crescent convention seems to continue into the reign of Tiglath-pileser III; cf. ibid., 
pl. 218. By Sargon's time, however, the U-shaped rendition had begun: ibid., pl. 223; this was 
the shoulder form adopted in North Syria in the later eighth century. Cf. also T. A. Madhloom, 
The Chronology of Neo-Assyrian Art (London 1970), 102 ff. 

^3 Hogarth, Carchemish 1, pls. B.11a and b; Woolley, Carchemish II, pl. B.32; idem, 
Carchemish III, pls. B.54b (= B.25) and B.68f. 

^^ The illustrations herein are details of Hogarth, Carchemish 1, pls. B.14a (the lion's 
head) and B.14b (lion-headed demon on right). 
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FIG. 16. Detail of Carchemish B.14a (Herald's Wall), protruding lion's head of sphinx. Ankara Arkeoloji 
Müzesi. 


FIG. 17. Detail of Carchemish B.14b (Herald's Wall), lion-headed demon. Ankara Arkeoloji Müzesi. 
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Neither variation of this element is found at Malatya, but the more stylized, 
semicircular convention is found on one of the relief lions flanking the outer 
citadel gate at Zincirli.** It is this more artificial form of cheek rendition found at 
Carchemish and Zincirli that parallels most closely the feature seen on the heads 
of the linear lions and bulls at Gordion. The examples cited belong to the same 
sculptural groups that display crescent shoulders, and therefore are of pre-eighth 
century date.^* Such an emphasis upon an animal’s cheek is not encountered in 
Assyrian or other contemporary Near Eastern schools of art, and should be 
considered a North Syrian idiosyncracy.^" Occurrences of this element in minor 
art forms will be examined below. 

Of all the painted animal forms at Gordion, one in particular stands out as 
having been taken in its entirety from the world of North Syrian art. This is the 
sphinx seen on a vessel from Tumulus P (Fig. 2). Examination of this fabulous 
creature introduces further aspects of the connections between Phrygia and North 
Syria. As noted above, this is the only fabulous animal known in the Phrygian 
painted repertory. The creature has two heads: a human one at the front, and the 
head of a bird of prey, perhaps a hawk, at the end of its tail. It is mainly the 
presence of this second head that suggests a North Syrian origin, for in the Near 
East such a “bird-headed tail" is attested only in Phrygian art and in works of art 
from or soundly attributed to the North Syrian sphere. Four examples in 
sculpture are known from Carchemish.^* At Sakcegózü, the sphinxes on either 
side of the entrance to the bit-hilani have similar tails,*? as do sphinxes, a griffin 
and a winged lion carved on four orthostates from Zincirli.°° A similar tail is seen 
on a portal sphinx from Karatepe.?! The Carchemish and Zincirli examples are 
found in the same pre-eighth century orthostate series that produce crescent 
shoulders and semicircular cheeks.?? The Sakcegózü sphinxes, however, are of the 
late eighth century,?* while the Karatepe sculptures are dated to the late eighth or 
early seventh centuries.°* Both may represent survivals of earlier North Syrian 
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^5 Meyer, op cit. (supra, n. 36) pl. 82. 
^6 See supra, n. 40. 


*” The lions and hounds on a stele from Beisan (Beth Shan) display a cheek rendering that 
is quite close to that of ninth century North Syrian examples: cf. Frankfort, Art and 
Architecture, pl. 147. Frankfort, ibid., 148-9, suggests that the stele may be North Syrian work, 
brought back to Beisan from a raid. The lions on an ivory box from Megiddo have a similar 
cheek convention: Gordon Loud, The Megiddo Ivories (Chicago 1939), pl. la. Both examples 
date to the second half of the second millennium. It seems possible, therefore, that the cheek 
form known in the North Syrian Iron Age was derived from earlier Syro-Palestinian prototypes. 
In both the Megiddo and Beisan examples, the cheek is closest to the quadrant form seen at 
Carchemish; thus, the more stylized semicircular form may have been a local variant evolved in 
North Syria during the Iron Age. It is also interesting to note that the animals of the Beisan 
stele have pronounced crescent-shaped shoulders. Here again, one may have an instance of a 
second millennium form that served as a prototype for North Syrian Iron Age art. 

^5 Hogarth, Carchemish Y, pls. B.14a and B.15a; Woolley, Carchemish II, pl. B.18a: 
idem, Carchemish Ill, pl. B.58a. 

^? Akurgal, Art of Greece, pl. 15b. 

5 Orthmann, Untersuchungen, pls. 55c, 58a, 59g and 61c. 

`l A. Dessenne, Le Sphinx, Etude iconographique, I: Des Origines à la fin du second 
Millénaire (Paris 1957), pl. 38, 1 and p. 205. 

52 See supra, n. 40. 

53 Güterbock, op. cit. (supra n. 41), 49-50. 

** Orthmann, Untersuchungen, 217; Frankfort, Art and Architecture, 187. 
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forms. Perhaps the similar beasts from nearby Zincirli served as models, for they 
were certainly visible in the late eighth and early seventh centuries. Outside North 
Syria proper, bird-headed tails are seen on a sculptured slab from Elbistan,°> and 
on a few sphinxes and griffins of the growing series of carved orthostates from 
Ankara.?* Other stylistic, and also technical features of these orthostates bespeak 
indebtedness to the world of North Syrian art.57 

In portable art forms, several instances of beasts with bird-headed tails are 
known, yet in most cases no archaeological context is provided. The only 
scientifically excavated examples are those from Gordion to be discussed shortly. 
The others join the ever-increasing number of Near Eastern artifacts whose 
provenience must be judged by style alone. In almost every case, a North Syrian 
origin has been suggested by the individual publishers. Included are the sphinxes 
on a bronze horse-blinker said to come from Eretria, and now in the National 
Museum, Athens;*® the lions on a bronze frontlet in the Bomford Collection;°’ 
and the sphinxes on a bronze bowl in the collection of the University Museum, 
Philadelphia.9? In declaring the bird-headed tail an element of North Syrian 
origin, or more precisely the beasts which sport such tails, the museum pieces are 
of minimal value when compared with the monumental, excavated evidence from 
Carchemish, Zincirli, Sakcegózü and Karatepe. Yet these smaller forms, by reason 
of their very portability, represent the media by which North Syrian art became 
known to the Phrygians of the Anatolian plateau, and, of course, to the Greek 
and Italian worlds beyond. 

As stated above, the only scientifically excavated examples from the Near 
East of creatures with bird-headed tails in a portable art form come from 
Gordion. In addition to the painted sphinx from Tumulus P, which is of local or 
at least western plateau manufacture, there are several examples in ivory. For 
present purposes, the most instructive of these ivories is a group of 
horse-trappings from the Kimmerian destruction level of the early seventh 
century. The group consists of five blinkers and four frontlets, all fragmentary to 
one degree or another.! The blinkers each have a passant sphinx with bird-headed 


55 Orthmann, Untersuchungen, pl. 7a. 

56 Akurgal, Spathethitische Bildkunst, pls. 48b and 49. See also Barnett, op. cit. ( supra, 
n. 31), 9-11 and figs. 8-9. Barnett interprets the secondary heads as snakes; the present writer 
sees them as heads of birds of prey. There are two other, unpublished examples in the Ankara 
Arkeoloji Müzesi. 


57 Contra Frankfort, Art and Architecture, 186. Akurgal’s dating of the series to ca. 700 
seems plausible (Art of the Hittites, 135-6), especially when one examines the stylistic parallels 
with North Syria: e.g. bird-headed tails, the use of an incised X in the shoulder region, and the 
treatment of feathers. 

58 Oscar Muscarella, “Near Eastern Bronzes in the West: the Question of Origin" in Art 
and Technology: A Symposium in Classical Bronzes (Cambridge, Mass. and London 1970), 116, 
fig. 10. 

5 R. D. Barnett, “North Syrian and Related Harness Decoration" in Vorderasiatische 
Archäologie: Studien und Aufsätze (Festschrift Anton Moortgat, Berlin 1964), pl. 2, fig. 2. 

$9 Rodney S. Young, “Bronze Bowl", 145 ff. and pls. 14-19. It should be noted that, 
whereas Young accepts the bird-headed tails and several other features of the bowl as evidence 
of its being of the “North Syrian orbit”, he does not commit himself to an origin specifically 
within North Syria. 

9! Rodney S. Young, “1961 Campaign" 166-167; Ellen Kohler, “Ivory Horse-Trappings 
from Gordion, 1961", AJA 66 (1962), 198. 
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tail carved on them, and the frontlets all seem to have had a Mistress of Animals 
holding up sphinxes by their rear legs, again sphinxes with bird-headed tails.?? The 
excavator has suggested a North Syrian origin for the entire group, since both 
blinkers and frontlets, together with the two iron snaffle bits found with them, 
find very close parallels on a stone horse's head from Zincirli.°* This North Syrian 
attribution is very strongly supported by the style of the ivories. Two types of 
sphinx are represented; both have bird-headed tails, a feature which in itself 
suggests a North Syrian origin. Those being held by the goddesses are relatively 
simple creatures, attested in monumental sculpture at Carchemish, Sakcegózü, 
and Zincirli.°* Those on the blinkers, however, are of a rare breed of sphinx with 
three heads: a human head at the front, with a lion's head protruding from the 
chest, in addition to the bird-headed tail at the rear. This hybrid creature, 
sometimes referred to as a chimaera, appears to have been very much at home in 
North Syria. Outside Gordion, the only excavated examples of this three-headed 
type are from Carchemish and Zincirli.°* In addition, there are certain elements of 
detail on the Gordion horse-trappings that also betray an origin in the North 
Syrian sphere. The sphinxes of the blinkers display a crescent-shaped shoulder, 
but more telling is the fact that one sees on some of the protruding lion heads the 
semicircular cheek ridge already discussed in connection with the monumental 
stone sculptures of Carchemish and Zincirli.°° The fact that both elements of 
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62 Ibid., pl. 46 for the frontlet; Young, “Bronze Bowl", pl. 21, for the blinker that 
shows this feature most clearly. It should be noted that in the latter example there are 
fragments which connect the tail to the body. 


93 Young, “1961 Campaign", 167. For the stone head, see Barnett, Catalogue, 100. figs. 
37aand b. © 

& Hogarth, Carchemish Y, pl. B.15a. Orthmann, Untersuchungen, pls. 49c, 51b, 55c and 
59g. 

$5 Hogarth, Carchemish I, pl. B.14a; Woolley, Carchemish II, pl. B.18a; Orthmann, 
Untersuchungen, pl. 61c. For a similar, if not identical creature, cf. Muscarella, op. cit. (supra, 
n. 58), fig. 11 and Orthmann, Untersuchungen, pl. 70c-f: a stone pyxis said to have been 
bought by Herzfeld in Baghdad. From neither Muscarella’s drawing nor Orthmann’s 
photographs could the present writer determine whether these creatures have bird-headed tails. 
At any rate, even with only two heads these beings stand well within the North Syrian sphere: 
one can see that the protruding lion’s head has at the rear a stylized semicircular cheek, like 
that of B.14a from Carchemish. Although such two-headed sphinxes, with a human head and a 
lion’s head and minus the bird-headed tail, are not attested at Carchemish, Zincirli or other 
western North Syrian sites in the Iron Age, one does see them represented at Tell Halaf: Anton 
Moortgat, Tell Halaf III (Berlin 1955), pl. 88, a and b. This type of sphinx, obviously closely 
related to the three-headed form, may well have its origins in the Hittite Empire. The 
two-headed form is seen on a gold signet ring bought in Konya (and now in the Ashmolean 
collection), and on the well-known Hittite ivory plaque from Megiddo: Akurgal, Art of the 
Hittites, pl. 52, top; Loud, The Megiddo lvories, pl. 11, g. Cf. also Frankfort, Art and 
Architecture, 180 and n. 71. For the possible reference to such a creature in Ezekiel, see 
Barnett, Catalogue, 86. 


°° Rodney S. Young, “1961 Campaign", pl. 47. As seen in the previous note, this cheek 
stylization occurs also on the sphinxes of the Herzfeld pyxis. In addition, the same cheek form 
is found on the Carchemish three-headed sphinx B.14a, a creature so close in several particulars 
to the sphinxes of the Gordion blinkers that one is tempted to look upon him as the direct 
model for the blinkers. The only major difference seen in the sphinxes of the blinkers is the fact 
that they are regardant. 
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detail occur also in the Phrygian painted style is of obvious significance for the 
question of the style's formulation.°’ 

Several instances of parallels between Phrygian painted animals and North 
Syrian art have now been examined. Some, such as the general animal forms 
and their compositions, are inconclusive by themselves as evidence for inter- 
connection. Others, the crescent-shaped shoulder, the semicircle on lion and 
bull heads, and the sphinx with a bird-headed tail, are more specific and thus 
more indicative of North Syrian artistic influence upon Phrygia. While, for reasons 
of practicality, most parallels were discussed with a view toward North Syrian 
monumental sculpture, it is of great significance that the same parallel elements 
can be seen also in portable art forms of North Syrian attribution. The ivory 
horse-trappings from the Kimmerian destruction level at Gordion constitute an 
extremely significant find. Their style and form strongly suggest a North Syrian 
origin; it is even likely that all are the products of a single artisan or workshop.$* 
In these ivories are incorporated all the salient parallel elements seen in Phrygian 
painted animals and North Syrian monumental sculpture. Likewise, these same 
elements all have their origin in pre-eighth century North Syrian art, suggesting 
that, in the field of minor crafts, traditional forms continued to be employed in 
the eighth century, despite the widespread Assyrianization that can be detected in 
monumental sculpture.9? It was the exporting of such goods to the Anatolian 
plateau that introduced to the Phrygians the traditional animal forms, both real 
and fabulous, of North Syria. 

The distinctiveness of the Phrygian linear style arises mainly from the fact 
that it represents an independent and isolated adaptation of plastic forms to suit 
an entirely different, two-dimensional medium. Phrygian painters had to rely 
upon their own inventiveness and ingenuity in order to render with the brush 
what North Syrian artisans had carved or hammered out. The painters chose a 
linear or outline method of drawing, probably because it allowed for the inclusion 
of inner detail (unlike the silhouette style of the Halys region). Still, many of the 
details are only approximations of those of the models: muzzles, hooves, leg 
joints, ears, eyes and some other features are either sketchy or stylized. The 
prominent, crescent-shaped shoulder of North Syrian animals was another matter. 
It was a simple and rather straight-forward element, and thus the Phrygian 
painters were able to reproduce it quite faithfully in their drawings, making it, 
inadvertently to be sure, one of the chief characteristics of their style. The 
semicircle on the heads of North Syrian lions was also an element that could 


$7 It should be noted that in the ivories and painted sphinx from Gordion and on the 
three-headed sphinx from Carchemish (B.14a), the crescent-shaped shoulder is visible over the 
wing rather than masked by it. Such is not the case with other North Syrian and Near Eastern 
sphinxes. 

$$ Young, “1961 Campaign", 167. 

$? Prof. Irene Winter of Queens College, New York, has kindly informed me that the 
continuity which can be detected in some minor art forms of eighth century date is traceable to 
relief sculpture only. The few examples of North Syrian portable art which can confidently be 
dated to the ninth century do not display such details as crescent shoulders, stylized cheek arcs 
or bird-headed tails. Given Prof. Winter's observations, it seems quite possible that such North 
Syrian forms as the Gordion horse-trappings owed their inspiration to the pre-eighth century 
sculpture that remained standing and visible in Carchemish, Malatya, Zincirli and probably 
other cities as well down until the late eighth century and beyond. 
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easily be transferred to painting, although one doubts that Phrygian artists 
realized it as a stylized cheek. They employed it on bulls as well as lions 
(Figs. 4-5, 10-11), and treated it very much as a meaningless, decorative pattern 
by stylizing it far beyond the degree seen in North Syria. On the lions of Figs. 10 
and 11, its use as a pattern is obvious. 

The new painted style had certain requirements. One was the inclusion of 
filling elements for the body. Dot-filling was by far the most common of these 
elements: dots were either scattered irregularly or placed in rows to fill the body 
behind the shoulder. Wavy lines, straight lines and rows of dots, set obliquely, 
were used for neck and brisket. The two-dimensional medium also necessitated 
the use of some method to suggest depth and to differentiate the limbs from the 
body, lest all appear completely flat. The painters devised the system of leaving 
the inner side of the far rear thigh in reserve, to set if off from the dots of the 
body, while the inner side of the far front leg was given a filling different from 
that of the chest."? In these fillers as well, one strongly suspects the influence of 
the models. Dot-filling is frequently encountered in Near Eastern metal relief 
work, and may have suggested to the Phrygians a filling technique for their own 
painted style." Likewise, one sees that in Syrian ivories the forepart of an animal 
is often rendered with oblique, fleshy folds which are quite reminiscent of the 
various diagonal motifs employed on Phrygian painted animals." The mark of the 
model is certainly evident in the use of herringbone for wings and feathered tails 
(Figs. 8, 15) and occasionally for lions’ manes and bodies (Figs. 6-7, 13-14). In 
Near Eastern minor arts in general, herringbone is seen as a very common 
convention for rendering feathering." Its occasional use at Gordion for lions’ 
manes and bodies probably represents a local Phrygian innovation. Rectilinear 
filling elements are most common: this is not surprising when one considers the 
strong tradition of geometric painting in Phrygia. However, one curvilinear filling 
element is seen occasionally. This is an overlapping arc or *'scale" pattern, used, 
like herringbone, to suggest feathering, but in this case the downy feathers of a 
bird's breast (Fig. 15). The same pattern is seen on two goose-shaped vessels from 
Tumulus P.”* Here also one suspects the influence of the model. In North Syrian 
monumental sculpture, a similar pattern was often used on the breast of sphinxes 
to suggest the downy texture different from that of the wings.^ The use of this 
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7 An example of what could happen when these measures were not carried out can be 
seen in the lion illustrated in Akurgal, Kunst Anatoliens, 84, fig. 50. 


™ Cf. for example the sphinxes of the Philadelphia bronze bowl: Young, “Bronze Bowl", 
152, fig. 1 and pls. 15-19. Cf. also the punched fillings of the relief animals on gold vessels from 
Marlik and Hasanlu: Edith Porada, The Art of Ancient Iran (New York 1965), 92, pl. 22a and 
95, pl. 23 (the bull). A wide variety of such fillings can be seen on an Iranian bronze vessel in 
the collection of the Metropolitan Museum: Oscar White Muscarella, “A Bronze Vase from Iran 
and Its Greek Connections", Merropolitan Museum Journal 5 (1972), 32-3, fig. 9. 

7 M. E. L. Mallowan, Nimrud and Its Remains (London 1966) vol. I, figs. 125-6 and 
176. Ibid., vol. II, figs. 386, 410, 422-3, 464 and 471. 


7 Cf. ibid., figs. 418, 483-4, 506, 522, 558-9. The same herringbone convention for 
feathers is seen on the imported ivory horse-trappings from Gordion. 


n Young, “Gordion 1956", pl. 93, fig. 24; Smithsonian Institution, Art Treasures of 
Turkey (Washington 1966), pl. 106. 


5 Orthmann, Untersuchungen, pls. 25c, 49c, 50b, 51b, 63e, 64b and d. For an example 
in ivory, see Mallowan, Nimrud and Its Remains Il, 399, fig. 326. 
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same convention to suggest a painted lion's woolly mane must be ascribed to 
Phrygian experimentation (Fig. 10); in this case, the painter has simply taken the 
stylized cheek arc and multiplied it for use on the body. 

At Gordion, the impact of North Syrian animal forms can also be seen in 
other media. The crescent-shaped shoulder is found on a wooden lion from 
Tumulus P,"* and a variant, perhaps, can be seen on the animals of three ivory 
inlay plaques from the Kimmerian destruction level." Here, the element has 
become very much stylized, even to the extent of having a fringed border, and is 
repeated for the flanks. The workmanship of these plaques suggests that they are 
products of local Phrygian ivory carvers, for the homogeneous style is quite unlike 
anything from North Syrian, Assyrian or Phoenician workshops. On one of the 
plaques is seen a fishing griffin with a bird-headed tail, again a good indication of 
influence from the North Syrian sphere." Creatures with bird-headed tails are 
also seen on a fragmentary ivory comb from a context of the later city at 
Gordion.” 

Aside from wood and ivory carving, the influence of North Syrian animals 
may also be present in the now-famous lion-headed situla of bronze from the 
Great Tumulus.9?? The lion has a semicircular, bulging cheek at the back of his 
face, similar to the more naturalistic rendition of the feature found among certain 
sculptured animals from Carchemish.?! Although Assyria most likely provides the 
ultimate origin for this vessel type, one wonders whether the presence on the 
Gordion situla of the stylized bulging cheek, unknown in Assyrian art, could 
betray either a North Syrian origin, or, perhaps less likely, a local Phrygian work 
employing a conglomerate of Near Eastern features and ideas. The North Syrian 
sphere is also suggested by the lion’s facial features, especially the wrinkles on 
muzzle and nose, and the tufted collar around the neck. Both these elements find 
close parallels on sculptured lions of eighth century date from Zincirli.*? 

The situation in regard to animal styles forms only a part of the overall 
picture of interconnections between North Syria and Phrygia in the eighth and 
seventh centuries. Close parallels exist also in the geometric painted pottery of 
both regions, although here it seems that one is dealing with a widespread, 
western Asiatic tradition of painting, rather than with a case of direct influence.*? 
In the field of bronze-working, the cauldrons with siren attachments from 
Gordion's Great Tumulus probably comprise only the most salient instance of 
North Syrian metal-working influence upon Phrygia.** The area needs more 


76 Rodney S. Young, “Gordion 1956”, pl. 91, fig. 19. 

77 Idem, “Campaign of 1959”, pl. 60, fig. 25. 

78 Oscar Muscarella, Phrygian Fibulae, 67. Dr. Muscarella also sees North Syrian influence 
in the horse's mane and in the round shield of the rider plaque. 

7 Rodney S. Young, “1955 at Gordion”, pl. 86, figs. 23-4 and p. 257. 

80 Idem, “Bronzes from Gordion’s Royal Tomb", Archaeology 11 (1958), 229. 

3! Woolley, Carchemish III, pls. B.53b and B.54b. 

82 Cf. Akurgal, Spathethitische Bildkunst, pl. 27a. 

83 G. Kenneth Sams, The Phrygian Painted Pottery of Early Iron Age Gordion and Its 
Anatolian Setting (University of Pennsylvania Ph.D. dissertation, 1971), 277-305; idem, 
*Schools of Geometric Painting in Iron Age Anatolia", 4JA 77 (1973), 226. 

9^ The present writer accepts the view of Muscarella, Herrmann and others that siren 
cauldron attachments originated in the North Syrian rather than Urartian sphere: Oscar White 
Muscarella, *The Oriental Origin of Siren Cauldron Attachments", Hesperia 31 (1962), 317-29; 
Hans-Volkmar Herrmann, Die Kessel der Orientalisierenden Zeit, Olympische Forschungen, 
Band VI (Berlin 1966), 59-67. 
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careful study, but it seems possible that other bronze vessel types found at 
Gordion will eventually prove to be of North Syrian origin or derivation. The 
Ankara orthostates have already been discussed in connection with certain 
stylistic elements which appear to be North Syrian; likewise, in form, technique 
and monumentality, the affinity with North Syrian work is very evident.*? 

The influence that Phrygia or the plateau in general exerted upon North 
Syria is a matter more difficult to document. Fibulae depicted on North Syrian 
monumental sculpture and originally thought to represent Phrygian types are now 
discredited as such by Muscarella; however, a Phrygian type is represented farther 
east at Khorsabad.?? The present writer knows of no tangible instances of 
Phrygian materials in North Syria.” A very likely possibility is that the Phrygians 
exchanged such perishable goods as woven or embroidered textiles, an art still 
very much alive in parts of Phrygia today.*? 

The archaeological connections between North Syria and Phrygia in the late 
eighth century receive some historical substantiation. In. 717 B.C., one sees 
that the relations between Phrygia and Carchemish were such that Midas and 
Pisiris could ally themselves in a treaty against Sargon II and the growing Assyrian 
empire.?? The wording of the passage suggests that Midas may have been the 
instigator of the treaty. 

Given the mercantile and political connections between the two areas in the 
eighth century, another, rather debated Near Eastern borrowing of the Phrygians 
can be mentioned, their alphabet. R. S. Young has long expounded the theory 
that the Phrygians received their alphabet not from the Greek world, but from the 
same source as the Greek, namely the Semitic-speaking regions of the Levant.?? 
The archaeological evidence for connections between the two regions certainly 
does not refute, and perhaps even offers some corroboration for, such an 
hypothesis. 

In any discussion of Phrygian-North Syrian relations, the intermediate lands 
of the eastern Anatolian plateau must not be ignored. In particular, the ancient 
kingdoms of Tabal and Tuhana would appear to be of prime importance, since 
physical contact and exchange between Phrygia and North Syria would involve 
the traversing of these territories. In these lands, the presence of North Syrian 


8 Muscarella, Phrygian Fibulae, 67, suggests that they may even be the work of North 
Syrian sculptors active on the plateau. See also supra, n. 57. 


36 Oscar White Muscarella, “Fibulae Represented on Sculpture", JNES 26 (1967), 82-6, 
and especially p. 84, n. 17. 


87 At least two examples of Anatolian painted pottery are known in North Syrian 
territory. A small jug from Carchemish has a ray design suggestive of an origin on the plateau: 
Akurgal, Phrygische Kunst, pl. 13. A small sherd found at Tell Halaf is decorated in the 
Alişar IV silhouette animal style: Barthel Hrouda, Tell Halaf, Vol. IV, Die Funde historischer 
Zeit (Berlin 1957), pl. 62, no. 197. In neither case can one call these vases Phrygian. Both the 
ray design and the silhouette animal forms are distinctive trademarks of eastern plateau pottery 
production. 


55 For example, the richly decorated garments of Urballu on his monument at Ivriz 
present very close parallels with geometric designs known in Phrygian painted pottery of the 
eighth and seventh centuries. 


®? Daniel David Luckenbill, Ancient Records of Assyria and Babylonia (Chicago 1927), 
IT, 4. 
? Most recently, “Old Phrygian Inscriptions from Gordion”, Hesperia 38 ( 1969), 252-96. 
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culture is much more strongly felt than it is in Phrygia. The portal lions of 
Góllüdag?! and the monumental rock relief of Urballu near Ivriz?? are merely the 
best preserved and most publicized of an ever-growing body of monumental 
sculpture from the eastern plateau.?? In style and technique, the close affinity of 
these monuments to North Syrian sculpture is unmistakable. To a great extent 
they are of the North Syrian artistic sphere rather than simply influenced by it. 
The relation of these lands of the eastern plateau to North Syria certainly went 
far beyond mere artistic connections. Inscriptions in Hittite hieroglyphic form 
have been found in considerable quantity in the lands of Tabal and Tuhana, and 
the corpus is constantly growing.?^ Certainly a close cultural relationship between 
the eastern plateau and North Syria existed, but its exact nature is at present 
unclear.’* Likewise, the role of Tabal and Tuhana as transmitters of North Syrian 
art and ideas to Phrygia is at present largely a matter for speculation, although 
one assumes that the importance of these eastern plateau lands was, in this 
respect, considerable. The future work promised in this area by Tahsin Ozgüg will 
be eagerly awaited. 


Although the picture that emerges is not as precise as one might wish, there 
seems no doubt that Phrygian indebtedness to the North Syrian sphere can be 
documented in several fields of artistic enterprise. The Phrygians were, of course, 
not the only people who benefited artistically from contact with North Syria. In 
the course of the eighth century, Greece renewed commercial contacts with her 
Near Eastern neighbours, and by the end of that century her geometric art was 
giving way to a new era, that of Orientalizing. The sorting out of the various Near 
Eastern stimuli that contributed to this “‘face-lifting’’ of Greek art is far from 
complete, yet it is becoming clearer and clearer that the arts of North Syria 
played a dominant role. In this connection, a pertinent question arises: did 
Phrygia, herself a recipient of North Syrian artistic influences, serve as an 
intermediary for the transference of certain North Syrian ideas to the west? In 
the case of such products as bronze cauldrons with siren and bull attachments, the 
answer certainly seems to be in the affirmative. For most other fields, however, an 
answer does not come so readily. It seems a logical conclusion to the present 
study to examine this matter in the limited context of the Phrygian painted 
animals. 

There exist a small number of North Syrian elements that appealed both to 
Phrygian painters and to the artisans of certain schools of Greek Orientalizing art. 
One of these is the use of a crescent-shaped shoulder. In the Parian or Linear 
Island style of the early seventh century, one often sees the use of a crescent for 


?! Akurgal, Art of the Hittites, pl. 136. 
?? Ibid., pl. 140. 


3 Kültepe and Kululu have produced the greatest abundance of such sculptural remains 
in the eastern plateau. See Tahsin Ozgüc, Kültepe and Its Vicinity in the Iron Age (Ankara 
1971), 80-83, 102-9 and plate reference therein. 


% Ibid., 80 and 110-25. 


?5 David Ussishkin, “On the Date of the Neo-Hittite Relief from Andaval", Anadolu 11 
(1967), 198, refers to Tabal as the most western of the Neo-Hittite kingdoms. 
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an animal's shoulder, usually reserved but occasionally filled.?* Sometimes the 
animals' bodies are filled with dots, in a manner that is again reminiscent of the 
Gordion linear style. The use of a crescent-shaped shoulder can also be seen on 
certain Greek relief pithoi of seventh century date. A good example of this 
practice occurs on the deer and lions of the Leto pithos from Thebes, and now in 
the National Museum, Athens.?" Creatures with animal-headed tails are also found 
in Orientalizing Greek art, although such two-headed forms do not seem to have 
been very popular. What may have appealed to the Greeks much more was the 
North Syrian three-headed sphinx, as found at Carchemish, Zincirli and on the 
imported ivories from Gordion. This variety had the proper number of heads, 
albeit of different varieties, to inspire perhaps the representation of a creature 
from the Greeks’ own mythology, the chimaera, itself a resident of Anatolia.?? 
Another creature, the North Syrian lion, certainly exerted considerable influence 
upon seventh century Greek artists. One of the animal's stylistic elements that 
was adopted by Greeks and Phrygians alike is the schematic, semicircular cheek. 
In the Greek world, this stylization is seen, inter alia, on a fragmentary bronze 
relief plaque found in the early excavations at Olympia,!9? and also on the plastic 
lion's head of that paragon of Corinthian Orientalizing, the MacMillan 
aryballos.!°' The element is also seen occasionally on seventh century Corinthian 
painted lions.!9? 

The question remains whether Phrygia actually played a role in the 
transmission of any of these North Syrian elements to the Greek West. For the 
various multi-headed beasts and for the semicircular cheek stylization, one is 
hesitant to press a case for transmission via Phrygia. These forms, it seems, could 
just as easily have been conveyed to the Greeks directly from North Syria via 
bronzes, ivories and other media. In the case of the crescent-shaped shoulder, 


?€ Cf. Ernst Pfuhl, “Der archaische Friedhof am Stadtberge von Thera”, AthMit 28 
(1903), figs. 27, 4 and 28. 


°7 Karl Schefold, Myth and Legend in Early Greek Art (New York 1966), pl. 12. A 
similar shoulder treatment in bronze can be seen on the animals of a long-lost cuirass from 
Olympia. The piece has recently been rediscovered and is now on display in the National 
Museum, Athens. For recent photographs, see Miinzen und Medaillen A.G., Kunstwerke der 
Antike (auction catalogue no. 40, Basel, 1969), frontispiece and pl. 55, no. 140. 


8 H. Dragendorff, Thera, Vol. II (Berlin 1903), 212-13, figs. 419a and 420b. For an ivory 
sphinx from Perachora see Barnett, op. cit. (supra. n. 31), pl. 5b. Both examples are discussed 
and illustrated by Dessenne, op. cit. (supra. no. 51), 204-6 and pl. 38, figs. 4 and 6. 


7? K. Friis Johansen, Les Vases Sicyoniens (Paris and Copenhagen 1923), pl. 30, 2b: 
Schefold, op. cit. (supra. n. 97), pl. 22. From the earliest mentionings of the chimaera in Homer 
(Iliad VI, 179-82) and Hesiod (Theogony, 319-24), the beast has the traditional three heads: 
lion's head at front, goat’s head rising from the back, and a tail in the form of a serpent. The 
Near Eastern variety, as found at Carchemish, Zincirli and Gordion, also has a lion’s head at the 
front, but rising from the shoulders is a human head, while the tail terminates in a bird’s head. 
Closely related to the North Syrian chimaera, i.e. three-headed, form is the sphinx with lion and 
human head, as seen on the Herzfeld pyxis (supra ns. 65 and 66). A very close approximation 
of this type is seen on a Protocorinthian aryballos: Johansen, Les Vases Sicyoniens, pl. 27, 1b. 
Like the creatures with bird-headed tails, this North Syrian form does not seem to have found 
favour with the Greeks. 


19 National Museum, Athens, 6145. 
19! Humfry Payne, Necrocorinthia (Oxford 1931), pl. 1, 7. 
10? [bid., pls. 4, 4; 18, 5; and 37, 3. 
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however, the similarity between Phrygian and Parian animals may be more than 
coincidence. One sees not only the shoulder as an element common to the two 
styles, but also the employment of an outline technique of drawing and the use of 
dot-filled bodies. The closeness of the two styles has led J. N. Coldstream to 
suggest that the Parian style may well have been influenced by Phrygian 
painting.!?? If his suggestion is correct, one would have an instance of a North 
Syrian artistic idiosyncracy, the crescent-shaped shoulder, that was transmitted to 
the Greek world, or rather a part of it, via Phrygia. However, since the transmitted 
element would have been conveyed as only a part of a larger artistic expression, 
and one that was purely Phrygian in conception, the North Syrian contribution 
would come to be of secondary importance. 


Phrygia, at any rate, definitely had an “‘orientalizing”’ period of her own. The 
oriental impulses, as in Greek art, are most evident in the new painted animal 
forms, bronzes and other minor arts. In painting, one sees that the new styles did 
not overwhelm the older, more established geometric tradition; rather Gordion's 
linear animals exist in a purely geometric framework, and, in fact, most of the 
painted pottery continues to be entirely geometric in design. A somewhat similar 
retention of older geometric ways can be observed in the earliest stages of 
Orientalizing painting in Athens and Corinth. Orientalizing painting of the Greek 
world was able to develop without interruption. The development of Phrygian 
orientalizing, however, was seriously stunted in its youth by the Kimmerian 
invasion of the early seventh century. The linear style may have continued for a 
few decades after the disaster, but by the later seventh and sixth centuries, one 
sees in the several bichrome animal forms of the plateau a marked departure 
from the Phrygians' earliest venture into figure painting. 
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